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the Association for Labor Legislation, but it has been revised and shows 
a unity of treatment and aim which amply justify its republication in 
this form. The first three chapters contain a plea for the application of 
more scientific methods in the study of economic phenomena, and the 
last nine chapters show how these methods may be applied in the various 
fields of labor legislation, business organization, and charity. For the 
historian the first part will have the greatest interest. In these chap- 
ters, the first of which gives its title to the book, Professor Parnam urges 
that economic science, if it is to advance, must apply the experimental 
methods of the natural sciences, and that since it cannot carry on actual 
experiments it must draw upon history for an account of the actual 
working out of economic principles. For this kind of study the history 
of the United States offers peculiar advantages. On this point Professor 
Farnam may be allowed to speak for himself (p. 52) : 

' ' The conception of history as an economic laboratory is quite different 
from the common conception of economic history. History is in the 
main descriptive. It seeks to give us a picture of the past. If it goes 
beyond that, it seldom attempts more than to trace general causes, or 
to lay down a philosophy of history or a theory of historical evolution. 
The economic utilization of history is almost the antithesis of the economic 
interpretation of history, since the latter is seeking a law of history and 
the former, laws of economics. . . . The economist must yet go a step 
further and must use the records of the past as a means of disclosing the 
operation of economic forces." 

In the latter chapters of the book Professor Farnam attempts not 
merely a scientific application of economic principles, but discusses sym- 
pathetically recent progress in labor legislation and social amelioration. 
This part is illumined by the author's wide experience in these matters, 
and there is clearly shown the need in all social work of the same care 
and scientific methods that were urged in economic science. 

The volume is animated by a spirit of service as well as scholarship, 
and is marked by a distinct literary quality. 

E. L. Bogart 

The Independence of the Executive. By Grover Cleveland. [The Staf- 
ford Little Lectures.] (Princeton : Princeton University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 
82 p. $1.00) 

The Government in the Chicago Strike of 1894. By Grover Cleveland. 
[The Stafford Little Lectures.] (Princeton : Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1913. 50 p. $1.00 net) 
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Experiments in Government and the Essentials of the Constitution. By 
Elihu Boot. [The Stafford Little Lectures for 1913.] (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press; London: Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press, 1913. 82 p. $1.00 net) 
In the two foregoing monographs from the Princeton Press, ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland has stated clearly and concisely the points at issue and 
the nature of their settlement. In his discussion of the independence 
of the executive he takes occasion to explain the circumstances that in- 
volved him in an acrimonious controversy with the United States Senate 
over certain administrative appointments. The law passed by Congress 
in connection with their contest with President Johnson, taking from 
the president the right of removal, was amended in 1869 but it lay 
unused until, in 1885, the new Democratic administration came into 
conflict with a Eepublican majority in the United States Senate. The 
issue, as stated by the author in his admirable monograph, was the 
defining of the executive prerogative of removal as something distinct 
from the part the senate had in appointment. The majority party in 
that body sought to break over this clear line of demarcation, and in their 
effort to show that the president was in error they sought to confuse the 
issue by charging him with an attempt to repudiate his well known civil 
service views. The statement of the principles involved in this episode 
in our administrative history is prefaced by a clear and forcible presen- 
tation of the position of the federal executive in the Constitution, as 
appeared from the discussion of that office in the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of 1787. 

The second of the monographs deals with the perplexing questions 
involved in the federal intervention in the Chicago strike to protect the 
United States mails and interstate commerce. While this whole matter 
is still a subject of dispute there is no gainsaying the value of this direct 
and impartial treatment of the question by one of the principals. 

It is a matter of regret that our historical literature has not been en- 
riched by more of such presentations as these of the vexed problems of 
state. The American public needs educating along these lines, and cer- 
tainly no more useful service could be performed by our retired ex- 
presidents than the careful exposition of fundamental principles in- 
volved in the events in which they played an important part during 
their term of office. If such monographs could be produced long after 
the heat of party passion had cooled and when the public was desirous 
of knowing just what took place, a long step would be taken in the 
direction of educating the average voter, who, for the most part, is at 
the mercy of the partisan or special advocate, whose vision is necessarily 
limited and whose grasp of essential principles is quite lacking. 
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The third of the studies by Boot discusses the very important question 
of judicial independence. The subject is not so well handled and there 
are decided gaps in the presentation of this large and vital matter. On 
the whole one is left decidedly in doubt as to just what points are in- 
volved in this particular discussion. There is lacking the specific case, 
with its attendant details, which makes the monographs by Cleveland so 
illuminating and satisfactory. In a question that has elicited such vio- 
lent and diverse expressions of opinion, there is need of more positive 
statement of the issues and a wider range of historic background. Those 
who are advocating judicial recall must be met on their own ground 
with concrete illustration and more direct application to their particular 
instances. The evidence has long been accumulating upon which 
the justice and expediency of recall and referendum are based. Unless 
this is met by a careful and impartial review of the whole ground there 
is apt to be very general indifference to a mere statement of beliefs. 

0. G. LlBBY 

Voyage aux Etats-Unis de L'Amerique, 1793-1798. By Moreau de Saint- 
Mery. Edited with an introduction and notes by Stewart L. 
Mims, assistant professor of history, Yale University. [Yale 
Historical Publication, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, n.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. xxxvi, 440 p. $2.50) 
Moreau de Saint-Mery was born in Fort Royal, Martinique, in 1750 
and was trained in the legal profession at Paris. On his return to 
Martinique he practiced law and served on the bench. It was during 
this period that he made ' ' the great collection of laws whose publication 
a few years later made his name immortal to all students/ of West India 
history. ' ' He was later called to Paris ; and at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, he took the popular side and was one of the principal leaders in 
the Paris commune. In order to escape the prosecution of Robespierre, 
he fled to the United States, where he set up a printing press and book- 
store in Philadelphia. The journal here printed, as its title suggests, is 
limited to these years of exile. His headquarters became the popular 
gathering place of the French refugees. 

The author was a close observer of the people of his adopted country, 
and there are interwoven with the diary long and most interesting ob- 
servations on the customs and manners of those among whom he lived. 
For the student of American history the publication is, therefore, par- 
ticularly valuable. Since the author did not travel in the West, there 
is little of moment for the history of the great valley ; but he does record 
the fact that he and Talleyrand "talked of Louisiana and of plans to 



